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Visit to Windsor, when his Majesty King George the 
Third was there. 


From Evass’s Excursion to Windsor in 1810. 


ie was the author’s singular felicity to visit Windsor just be- 
fore his Majesty, on account of his present lamentable in- 
disposition, had retired from public yiew. He witnessed his 
evening walks on the terrace not more than three months pre- 
vious to the event. The scene was truly ioteresting ; its vivid 
impression continues, and will continue to the latest period of 
life. Little, however, did he imagine that the emblazoned, 
though setting orb of majesty, was so soon to be withdrawa 
from that horizon which it had irradiated and gladdened for 
upwards of half a century ! 

We entered Windsor about six o’clock, and having refreshed 
ourselyes at the inn with a cup of tea, hastened to the terrace, 
where we found a considerable portion of genteel company. 
Intent on the gratification of a laudable curiosity, we felt pecue 
liarly happy in joining them on this occasion. It was seven 
o'clock, and the good old King soon made his appearance with 
his accustomed punctuality. A little door in the castle was 
thrown open, when two attendants were seen leading this vee 
nerable personage with great care down a flight of steps ’till 
he safely alighted upon the terrace. . Then the Princesses Eli- 
zabeth and Augusta, who were present, accompanied him, one 
on each side, or rather took hold of his arm > they paced back- 
wards and forwards for an hour, two bands of music playing 
alternately ; the fing tones of the several iustrumenis being 
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heightened‘ by ‘the stillness of ee day. The King was 
dressed héatly {"blde Goat with’ gilt buttons and star,“ white 
waistcoat and ‘small’clothes, white stockings and gold buckles 
in his shoes. His’ hat somewhat resembled that worn by ‘the 
clergy, with the addition of a gold button and loop, moutited 
by a black cockade, which marks him out conspicuously from 
the rest of the company. His Majesty looked ruddy endl fall; 
his voice sonorous, and he converses with cheerfulness, ‘hough, 
when he attempts to speak rather hastily, it is with hesitation, 
His want of sight is very apparent, for his hat is drawn over 
the upper part of his face, and he feels about with his cane, es- 
pecially ascending or cescendinga step. It is affecting to see 
him, though he appears cheerful when he speaks, and secms'as 
if nothing was the matter with bim. He now and then steps 
to converse either with the officers or with the nobility and 
gentry, We saw him several times on the terrace ; but on 
this first evening there was a more than ordinary degree of 
covversation. He was full of inquiries respecting the installa- 
tion of Lord Grenville, as Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford, which had taken place during the week. .He enquired 
also about the balloon in which Mr. Sadler had ascended on 
the occasion, and was particularly anxious to know how long 
it continued in the air, and where it had alighted. Harrow on 
the Hill was mentioned, though the spot had not thea been as- 
certained. He conversed at all times on a variety of topics 
wiih the utmost freedom, and even hilarity. This daily promes 
nade must benefit both his mind and body, while the presence, 
us well as theatiention, of 99 many of his subjects, some coming 
frou distant parts, must yield him no, inconsiderable gratifica- 
tion, ‘The countenances of the Princesses are replete with 
good ature, and most exemplary.in their attention to their 
aged parent. This, indeed, is their best praise, their noblest 
recommendation. Filial piety is the characteristic attribute of 
humanity, It sheds alustee upog ali the other virtues which 
éurich aud adorn rhe great family of mankind. It should be 
wentioned that the King, in returning back to his apartments 
in the castle, passing by the baud of musicians on the steps, 
always touched his hat, and said, in an audible voice, “ Gene 
temen, good night, | thank you.” Indeed, his Majesty, Gu- 
ring the whole ume, seemed in perfect good humyur with all 
the company, : 
‘The only etiquette observed on the terrace is, that when the 
King passes, the ladies and gentlemen withdraw an either 
side, the latter merely uncovering the head, bows and courtsies 
being dispensed with on the occasion, A police officer is 
in attendance, who, witha little switch, keeps individuals 
from pressing too much on the hing when he stops to con- 
verse; but this is done with the greatest uibaniie, 
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When the King returned into the castle, the company soon 
dispersed ; the setting. sunjalso was rapidly withdrawing tis 
rays; and the face of nature, so cheerful.hroughout the course 
of the whole of this delightful day, was about to be enveloped 
in the shades of darkness; but even this constant alternation 
of day and night may be converted into a source of moral im- 
provement— 


“¢ And wilt thou go, bright regent of the day, 
Farewell awhile! we part to meet again, 

Ere long shall | review thy golden ray, 
Ere long shalt thou resume thy glorious reign. 

The sea that now absorbs thy falling light, 

“Compell’d shall soon its rosy prey restore ; 

. Bereav'd, but not for ever, is my sight, 
Without despair these eyes thy loss deplore. 

Oh! virtue, when thine orb droops towards its bed, 
With sach calm faith sad friendship breathes adieu, 
Thou shalt emerge, fair star! from death’s black shade, 

The splendid course of glory to renew : 
Soon shall the grave release thee from its gloom, 
Hope sweetly wipes the eye that wets thy tom ! ” 
FawceETT. 


Owing ‘to a slight indisposition, the Queen did not make her 
appearance on the terrace ; but we saw her on other oceasions. 
His) Majesty was regular in his attendance at chapel ‘every 
mdming, and seemed seriously engaged in his devotions. 
About ten o’clock, when the weather ts fine (Sunday excepted), 
the King rides out on horseback ; and consicering his age, he 
inounted his horse with wonderful agility. He is, in his ride, 
accompanied by two of the Princesses, who have some of their 
maids of honour following in a landau or phaeton. The King 
has several attendants, two of whom are close by him, and one 
hasa little stick, the crooked end of which catches that part of 
the bridle nearest the curb, so that should the animal, on which 
his Majesty rides, stumble, iustant assistance ight be given. 
Indeed, it is gratifying to the benevolent mind to Gbserve that 
every attention is paid to the good old monarch, which uiay at- 
leviate his infirmities, or smooth his descent towards the tomb, 
One day we met his Majesty in the long walk, together with 
his retinue, returning from their morning’s excursion, It had 
a singular appearance. The King himself made a conspicaous 
figure, whilst the number of attendants, on horseback or iu the 
catriages, reminded me of the eastern caravan, where every 
provision is made for a sociel and comfortable journey. 


Ose 
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THE PROGRESS OF INGONSTANCY. 


A MORAL TALE, 
Continued from Page 870. 


| pw this hasty portraiture of Miss Coventry, it will easily 
be believed that it was next to impossible for a, youth 
nearly of thé same ae, and not dissimilar in his dispositions, to 
remain long insedsible to charms that were gradually maturing 
before hi8 eyes, atid becoming every day more remarkable, 
Fortunately, however, the idea of dependance attached , to bis 
situation, and a temper naturally diffident, determined , him to 
rendunce fdr ever a hope which he feared in his preseut circum, 
stanées would be deemed unzrateful and even presumptuous 
Buwthis was waging war with nature, a task which he soon 
foundto be above his strength. He had now, therefore, to 
abandon the hope of victory for the safety of retreat, and con- 
tent himself with concealing those sentiments he found it im- 
possibile to subdue. ' Yet so deceitful is love, that even this 
modest hope was followed with disappointment, One fine 
evening in June, when he was about to unbend from the duties 
ofehe day, and retire to muse upon the amiable Mary, he en- 
countered the fair wanderer herself, who was probably return. 
jeg front a similar errand. He accosted her in evident con- 
fésion, ond without being conscious of what he said, invited 
her to.join him in a walk to a neighbouring height. His te+ 
quest was complied with in the same spirit it had been made, 
for embarrassment is often contagious, perticularly the em- 
barsassméntiarising froin love. On this occasion he imended 
to summon up all his powers of conversation,and yet his com- 
panion had never found him so silent. Some common place 
compliments to the beauty of the evening were almost the only 
observations which escaped his lips, and these he uttered more 
ja the manner ofa sleep-walker then a lover, They soon reach- 
ed the Jnnit of their walk, and rested upon an eminence that 
commanded the prospect of an extensive valley below. Day 
was fast declining to that point which is termed twilight, when 
the whole irrational creation seem preparing for resi, and only 
man dares to intrade upon the silence of nature. Miss Coventry 
beheld the approach of night with some uneasiness, and dreads 
ing to be seen with William alone, she began to rally bios upon 
his apparent absence and confusion, and proposed thst they 
showkl iavmediately return to the house, At mention of this, 
Wilham siatted as froma dream, and being unable lounger, ta 
comand his feelings, he caiididly cotitessed to ber the cause 
of his absence and dejection. He dwelt with much emotion 
upon his own demerit, aud‘volontarily accused himself for the 
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presumption of a hope which he never’ meant to hive revealed 
until the nearer accomplishment of his views bad rendered it 
less imprudent and romantic. He déclared that he would 
sooner submit to any hardship thaa incur the displeasure of her 
excellent parents, und intreated, that whatever were her 
sentiments were regard to she suit he Was sO. presump nous ag 
to prefer, thatshe'might assist him in concealing, fram .theu 
acitcumstatice which lie feared would be attended wih, that 
consequence, To this tender and affectionate appeal, che gentle 
Mary’ could only answer with her sighs and blusbes. .. She 
often indeed attempted to speak, but the words as often died 
upon her lips, aid they had nearly reached home befase she 
could even whisper an answer to the reiterated question of her 
lover. Bat she did answer at last; and never was a monarch 
more proud of his conquest, or the homage of tibutary princes,’ 
thon William was of the simple fealty of the heart. of: 
Mary. 
In the bosoui of this happy family, William now fonad his 
hours ‘glide away so agreeably, that tie looked forward with real, 
regret. to the termination of his engagement. His conditions 
was perhaps one of those in which the nearest. approach iss 
made io perfect happiness; when the youthful miad,,en 
sedaced by the blandishments of ambition, confines its regards» 
toa few favourite objects, and dreads a separation from them 
as the greatest of evils. The contrast between the. patsiarchad) 
simplicity of his father’s fireside, aud {he comparative elegance 
of Mr. Coventry’s parlour, for a season dazzled bim with ine 
novelty ; while the ripening graces of Mary threw arouad him 
afascination which older and more unsusceptible minds aban 
his might have found it difficult to resist. In his dowestic 
establishment, Mr. Coventry aimed at nothing beyond comfort 
and gentility. William was theiclore ueated in every respect 
as an equal, and was never banisied from his patron’s table to 
make room for a more important guest, ot condemned to bold 
lent over a solitary meal, while the family were ceicbrating fa 
holiday. 4 

All our ideas are relative, and we estimate every thing bye 
comparison. Upon this principle, Williamitheughti no female 
so lovely or amiable as Miss Coveuiry, aud no sesideace so dex> 
lightful as Daisybank. And he would not have exchanged), his 
feelings, while seated On a winter evening amidst his, favourire 
circle, scanning, for their amusement, a page of history, er the 
columns of a newspaper, while the snugness and comfort ithae 
reigued within, mude him forget the storm. that pelted evaths' 
out, for the most delicions paradise an eastern imagination ever 
painted. we 

It will thus readily ‘be imagined, that.ie saddest day: of ‘ow: 
tutog’s lifé was that on which he parted from this amiable 
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fumily. “He Wad here, tie believed; spent the tappiest moments 
of his existence, and instead’ of rejoicing what he had passed 
through one stage of his apprenticeship, he dwelt: upom’ the 
past witlr’ pleadure, ‘atid “looked forward toothe futare with 
pain. 
Fortune, ‘however, presented ah insuperable ‘obstacle ‘tow lis 
spenditigihis days in the inaction of private: study; and he 
Enew thut he’ coald neither gain, nor desetved'to gain, the seb« 
ject of his affection without’ establishing timself im lifeyoby 
porsuing ‘the course which trad been originally chalked » cut 
10 him After, therefore, “ pledging oft to meet ‘again,’ he 
bade adiea to Duisy bank, loaded with the blessings of the: best 
ef parents, and followed wish the prayers of the best of dauyhe 
ters, He now paid a farewell visit to his parents, and after: 
semaining with them a few days, he proceeded tu Edinbaruts, 
and for'a short period felt his melancholy relieved, ‘by athe 
thousand novelties that attract the notice of a stranger in a great 
eity. Bot this was only a temporary relief, and as he bad no 
titen@'in.whoin he could confide, be soon felt himself ‘solitary 
sa the midst of thousands. Often, when the professor was'‘ex- 
patianny upon 'the force of the Greek particles, his tmagination 
was hovering over the abodes he had forsaken; and frequently 
it would have been more difficult for bim to have given an 
account of the lectures he had been attending, than to have 
ealculated_the probability of what was passing at an hundred 
miles distance. But this absence and dejection at last wore off, 
and as he possessed good natural talents, and had heen’ aa 
industrious student formerly, he soon distinguished bimself in 
his classes,,and before the usual period, was engaged as a tutor 
in ove the best families in Scotland. 
This event formed another important era in his life. His 
prospects were now flattering, and as vanity did nor fail to 
exazuerate them, he soon dropped a considerable portion of his 
hamiiny,and began to regard himself asa young man of merit, 
to whom fortune was lavish of her favoars. In his leisure hours 
he was exposed fo mingle much in society, and as his map- 
ners and address were easy and engaging, scarcely a week 
elapsed that did not add to the number of his friends. . The 
affections, when divided into many channels, cannot run aeep 
in any, and probably, fur every new acquaivtance whom 
Wiliam honoured with his esteem, it required a sacrifice of 
friendship at the expence of love, and produced some abatement 
of that devotion of soul which accompanies every true and 
permanent attachment, At Daisybank be bad seen a_ simple 
tuveurate OF the graces, but here he beheld the daughters ‘of 
weahh and of fashion, surrouaded with all the gloss of art, and 
soon began towaver in his attachment, and even to segard his 
engagement us litthe more than a youthful frolie, Sull this 
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temper of mind was:rot attained without many,,struggles, be- 
tween Jove and ambition, honour ‘and. interest; nor. could he 
ever for a moment commune with himself, without feeling 
reinorse for his inconstancy: and. ingratitude... He,.could, not 
annihilate the conviction, that Miss Coventry was as faithfai 
and worthy as ever, end had she been present to,appeak,.to his 
senses, it is probable he might have been preserved from. the 
crime of apostacy.. But these were fits of reflections gud 
tepentance which repetition soon deprived of their -poignancy. 
The world, the s¢ductive world, returned with all iis opiates and 
charms; to stifle in his bosom the feelings of honour; and, ob- 
literate.every trace of returning tenderness. After this he be- 
cathe less punctual in his correspondence with Miss Coventry, 
and in place of anticipating the arrival of her letters, as he was 
wont to do, he allowed them to be sent slowly to his lodgings, 
opéned them withoutanxiety, and read them without interest, 
Of aii this inconstancy, ‘ingratitude, and neglect, the simple 
Mary remained a silent, though not unconcerned, spectator. 
Kind and geserous by nature, and judging of others by ‘herself, 
sheframed a thousand excuses for his negligence; and wheu 
he did condescend to write to her, answered bim as if she had 
been uncunscious of any abatement im his attentions. 


To be continued, 








Evtracts from a Work written in Reply to Mr. Wa- 
dens. 

O long as Buonaparte lives, he will occasionally supply 
J amusement to idle people, by anecdotes published respect - 
ing him, entitled to more or less credit ; and after his death, i 
is conceived that he will not ful to excite a fresh and more lively 
interest by a work of his own, in which he is vow said to be 
enguged, tis rather singular that the sanctity of the latter 
sliould have been violated by some man professing himself to be 
a friend of the ex-imperial author. ‘There was a time when 
few people would have ventured to take a work out of Buo- 
naparte’y own hands on the pretence of serving bim; but when 
agréat man is once degraded, frieuds as well as foes alter. their 
conduct towards him, ‘The latter insult, the former take 
liberties with bim. 

The work of Mr. Warden, the surgeon on board the North- 
umberland, respecting Buonaparte, excited, it will be reeollecied 
peculiar interest at the time of its publication. The ardent 
adherents of established governments thought it too faveurable 
to the overthrower of thrones, after his own was overthrown. 
But itseems that the friends of every tyranny but legitimate, 
that ist say, the Jacobrns, conceived their champion but 
scurvily used by the surgeon; aud to repair the wrong done 
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bim, a series.of letters, equal in number ta thoseof Mr. War- 
dén, are just published, entitled “ Letters from the Cape of 
Good Hope, in. Reply to Mr. Warden; with extracts from the 
great work now compiling for publication under the inspection 
of Napoleon.” The latter part of the title-page certainly con- 
tains expressions of mighty promise; bur, unluckily, they im- 
mediately excite an inquiry who it is that bas had a “ip in 
Napoleon's postlolio ; and to this no answer can be retugned, 
Tie world was competent to judge of Mr. Warden’s pretengions, 
his means of observation, and bis consequent claim to credit; 
for hé pats his name to his letters. Thase now published are 
ahodhymoas ; end what right a man can have to be believed 
when he'telis us that he has had access to this or that fountaig 
of original information, bat does not tell us who he is, is too 
obvious to need explanation, ‘The extraets, therefore, given in 
these letters as proceeding from the “ great work” supposed to 
bé writing by Boonaparte, are all “ a fudge” as Dr. Goldsmith 
éalls it'in the “ Vicar of Wakefield :” the only book in which 
the extracts will appear being that before us, which is a little 
ote, The author has, however, picked up a few anecdotes 
about Buonaparte, probably among some of the inferior attend- 
ants om his person : and speaks and reasons on his actions, with- 
out any display of access to secret history, but in a manner in 
which those would speak who are acquainted with the in- 
cidents of his life, and happen, by a perversion of intellect, or 
through depravity of heart, to admire his character. But why 
are the letters saidte be written in reply to Mr. Warden? They 
do not go to the direct contradiction of his statement : on the 
eontrary the great body of it iz confirmed, and rendered mare 
credible, so far as a known writercan be corroborated by an 
anonymous one, After this general character of the work, 
we proceed to give some extracts from itnot devoid of in- 
terest. 

The beginning of the third letter is occupied in the account 
and justification of Buonaparte’s return from Elba. The later 
part goes back to the Egyptian expedition, and the King of 
Spain. 

“ Cape of Good Hope, May 1, 1817. 

“« My dear Lady C.—In reviewing Mr. Warden's third letter, 
a more difficult task presents itself, and more important subjects 
are to be discussed. li is asserted in it, that the Duke of Bassano 
Was at the head of the conspiracy to bring back Napoleon into 
France; that uumbers of individuals were dispatched trom 
France to Elba; and that Napoleon was induced to think that 
the aglish were determined to send bim to SuHelena &e. These 
‘iecounts are entirely contrary to what [ have read in any of the 
Longwood manuscipts; to what L have been told in different 
conversations with Marshtl Bertrand, and learned even trom 
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the mouth ‘of Napoleon:himself, who has been frequently heard 
to declure, that in his return from Elba he -bad no other cae 
operator ‘than the-Count d’Artois; his'two sons, ano his datigh» 
ters-io-law'; thatit was their measuresyand-those: which they 
inspired, to the government of the Tuileries,- which convinced 
him that they were insulated in the midst of the nation, and 
had otlyin their-favouar the emigrant party and the ¢ounter- 
revolutionists. « OY Fb 

“-lo:this same manuscript it is stated, that Napoleon was 
determined to go and replace himself upon the imperial throne, 
ftom bie own private impulse, and guided by the sole aspect of 
the‘acts of the RoyatGovernment : ‘ that, ‘in departing from 
Fotitainbleau, in 1814, he suid, ‘ if the Bourbons govern as t 
thiefs'of the fifth’ dynasty they will suceeed ; if, on the alanis 
they tndeavour to continue the third, they will not rémain 
loug’:’ that before departing from Elba, several of. bis: suite 
were desirous that he should inform himself of Masseng’s senti- 
ments, who commanded upon the coast where the disembark= 
tidti was to be effected, and also how the genéral whoeom~ 
manded at Grenoble was effected towards him ; that he, howe 
evet, instantly rejected both propositions, saying,‘ If, 4 ‘have 
preserved the hearts of the people and the army, they, will 
soun bend to theirsovereign will the inclinations of al} particular 
persons ; if I have lost them, | have nothing to hope from ihe 
influence of a few individuals, It is by means of the ‘imagina- 
tion and the opinions of great bodies that I have always agted.’ 
His'subsequent success, and the acclamations with which he 
was received by the people and the army, haxe surprised all the 
world. lt is said that Marshal Soult (who, secording to the 
tbove-mentioned manuscript, really served the King faithfully) 
thorght, when he first heard of the landing, that a few gens 
darines would »be sufficient to defeat the attempt; or that 
Buonaparte would proceed to Laly; but that he afierwards 
confessed the events which had taken place had been to him 
a revelation of the secret feelings of the nation and the army, 
of which he bad not entertained the slightest idea before. Cam- 
baceres, Savary, Fouche, Carnot, and several others, frequently 
expressed a similar opirion: they never doubted that Napo- 
Jeon had a great many partisans: but they had not believed it 
possible that he could have arrived at Paris, in the ménuer he 
did, without firing a wusket.” 

Here we must observe, that the author most ingeniously 
refutes his own reasonings; for if, as he acknowledges, such 
men us Soult,Savary, Fouche, «nd Carnot, believed Buonaparte 
only to have possessed puriisans in France, he must be a bold 
man indeed, that in the face of such evidence can assert, that 
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he was seated ia the affections pf uke whole people. Bat to 
proceed. , ! 
“ With respect to, the treaty of Fontainbleau, Napcleo 

asserts that the allies did not adbere. to it in any point (as you 
haye seen to ably shewn by Earl Grey, in his speech in the 
House of Lords), and that justice was entively on his. side, 
He affirms thas shere were av less that tea material violations 
of the treaty on the part of the alliee, which beiig curioes ta 
learn, Laubsequently obtaiped, and entered in my jourual, in 
the, werds of the. perpon 1 heard them from. — Ist, Passports 
were to have been given ta all Napoleon’s family inm> order to 
admit them to follow him; buat, eotwithstanding this, his wife 
apdson were svized and sent.to Vienna. Qdly. He was to have 
bean considered and trea ed as Emperor, and bis wife as Em. 
press; bur the French court would never acknowledge this 
cendijign : on the contrary, Lonis seated upew the: throne at 
Parjs, and his presended leguimate party, bad cansidered the 
imperial government asan vgurped ane, had dated nis acts in 
the J9ib year of his reign, aud acted as if Napoleon had never 
goverucd either as Fist Consul or Empeior. Sdiy Prince 
Rugene was to baye had a sovereignty in Lialy : this formed an 
article in the treaty of Fontainbleau; but the Congress, by its 
own autboriiy, excluded him from that, instigaied, rio doubt, 
hy. the legitimate pany. 4tdiy. The Empress Matie: Louise, 
and her son, wete to- have the Duchies of Parma, Plicentia, and 
Guastalla : hath were deprived of ahem by the Congress at 
Vienna, vpee-the same principle of legitimacy. Sthiv. The 
army was to have preserved all the enduwment,assigned it upon 
the funds of establubwent atthe Mount Napoleon, which were, 
however, all seppressed.. Othly. The island of Elba required 
troops to defendat, and produced nothing. The French court 
waste poy Napoleon two millions for bis own support, and 
that «f. the ‘island. - This article was violated; and several 
English traxeilors declared at E'ba, that when present at dif 
fcxent dianess, ape amongst others atthe Duke de Fleury’s,they 
had he. ct it declared, that it wever had been intended to be 
peid, wud never would be; the papers asserted positively the 
simne, and in lact poyment pever was made. 7thly. Napeleon’s 
brothers and his mother had certain revenues assigned to them, 
which were never paid. Sthly. A reat charge of 160,000 francs 
had been made upon the great boak of Fravce, ta be paid to 
such perseus as Napo'eon thought proper. Assigomenis were 
accyrcingly made, which were refured 10 be entered upon the 
gieat bouk. Qhly. Napoleen’s private preperty was to be 
prsseuyed tohin, and parteularly the fonds. waich bad ansen 
fgay the savings mace by tim in the civil list. Now abthe funds 
arising from such savings, which amounted to a considerable 
sum, and had been placed in the hands of the treasurer Lae 
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bouelliere, were. seized apvn, contrary td tHe spitif of the treaty, 
and all the requisisions made by Napoleon ia his own private 
right were disregarded. Willy. The piivate properties of 
Napoleon’s family were to be respected; in violation of this 
condition, however, they were sequestrated by the King. 
‘ Here, then,’ said Las Casas, ‘ are ten manifest violations of 
the treaty made by the allies, for which no justification can be 
offered; but,’ continued he, ‘ where is the right of mations,' of 
where is the treaty which has not been violated by the Cons 
gress of Vienna? the controlling .powers of which were nue 
actuated, either by the interests or the happiness of Europe; 
but solely by their own ambition.” 

The Egyptian expedition follows: “ I heard Napoleon cons 
verse several times on board the Northumberland, with the 
captain of marines, about the siege of Aecre,at which that 
officer was present. He appeared to discourse of it with that 
pleasure which is commonly experienced in relating past events, 
particularly those in which more or less danger had been ens 
countered. IL heard him relate a striking instanee of devotion, 
manifested towards himself by two of his guards, daring that 
memorable siege. Being at the trenches, Napoleon sunk into 
a hole made by a sheli, which fell between his legs: two of 
his guards, named I think, Dumesnil and Charbonet, ran up, 
grasped him, one-before and the other behind, and remained 
in that position until the shell exploded, of which several fiaze 
ments fell at his feet, without, however, hurting either limself 
orthe brave fellows who had behaved so heroically. ‘The 
failure of the attack is principally attribated to the capture of 
four zebecs laden with twelve 24 pounders, some mortars, and 
ammunition, by ‘he English squadron, at the moment they had 
entered the port of Caita under Moont Carmel. 

“ Several errors have crept into this leuer of Mr. Warden. 
It is there stated, that Napoleon had professed Mahometanism 
in Egypt through policy ; this he demes ever to have done, 
and says that Menon was the only French officer of distinction 
thatever embraced that religion. IL have read in the campaigns 
of Egypt, two very interesting chapters, one relative to the 
Christian religion and Mahometanism, full of novelideas ; and 
the other relative to the Fetham issued by the great Cheicks 
of Semil- Azar, concerving the oath of obedience, and in which 
are detailed the means by whieh he obtained this Fetham from 
the mimsters of the grand) mosque at Cairo; from both of 
which it appears, that Napoleon inaintains asa principle, that 
ia all matters above human comprebension, every one oaghi to 
continue in the religion of Ins forefathers, and in the boson of 
whieh he was born.” 
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: RECENT TOUR IN CANADA. 
Continued from Page 867. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, 


N. casting the eye over the mass of this remote and exten- 

sive country, surprize, bordering on astonishinent, seizes 
the ming ; and the question naturally arises at what period it 
may b: come so sufficiently cleared and setuled as to afford 
employment and resources for vo extensive population, which 
it is highly calculated to support and maintain. [ts separation 
from the main ocenn, ot first presents considerable difficulty 
in the way of establishing that intercourse with other parts of 
this coounent aid the world, which in the present state of 
socicty is considered essentially necessary to its welfare ; how- 
ever, a minute examination and delineation of this country 
will convince every man that Providence has intended it to be- 
come a great and poweitul pation at no very distant period, The 
immense bodies of water contained in the lakes, all, more or 
Jess connected with each other, exbibit at one view a_ striking 
demonsiration of their being calculated to be the means of 
carrying on a consi: erable and profitable intercourse with the 
most disicnt parts of these extensive regions ; but as the atten- 
tion of the present time js principally confined to the settle 
ments onthe countnes immedia ely adjoining the two lower 
Jakes, Evie and Ontario, it will be only necessary to remark 
how easily they may be connected, so as to afford every faci- 
lity of communication which may be requisiie for mavy years 
to come, as during that period, a race of men will spring up in 
the country who will wore correctly appreciate the value of 
more important improvements, 

At present the channel to the ocean is obstructed between the 
lakes by natural barriers,« hich are considered i:remediable,called 
the hapids above Montreal and the falls ot Niagara ; i has been 
olien suggested to cut a canal around these falls, but from the 
great descent it would be found ditheult, if not unpossible, un- 
Jess ut was carried by a little detour to Newark at the bead of 
Ontario, a distance of twenty miles; and this would leave the 
communication hiable to the danger of frequent interruption 
from an enemy’s frontier, From the natural situativn of the 
lakes to evch other, a much more easy and more extensively 
useful plon or tiack of a canal is readily to be pointed out from 
Grand River, which is navigable to the head of Lake Ontano, 
and ts not more than ferny mils through a country which 
Cues nol present any very material obstructions, and by which 
the navigation of thelower part of Lake Erie would be avoided, 
it being at all times tedious, aud in war time Would be very dan- 
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gerous, from the immedia‘e vicinity and interruption of the 
enemy. By this simple method a direct and certain inter. 
course might at all times be kept up on these two immense 
bodies of inlaid seas; from the lower one a constant commue- 
nication is at present carried on with Montreal, Quebec, and 
the main oce n. This projected plan might be carned into 
effect with bat little expense, and would veiy essentially! con- 
tribute to the prosperity of both the upper aad lower provinces, 
ia aflording a ready and certain market at all seasons for the 
surplus proviuce of the upper,and promoting the commercial 
prosperity of the lower, insuring both a certainty of supply 
and demand that is now very precariously carried on with the 
United States, and which is regarded by the respective gd- 
vernments with matual jealousy and distrust. 

With regard to the advantages and disadvantages likely to 
arise to settlers coming from England for the purpose of estab- 
lishing themselves and tamilies, the method of the grant has been 
already explained. The quality of the soil is generally the bést 
possible, for affording large retarnsof every article necessary to 
comfort and cujoyment, the climate temperate ane regular, the 
winters and summers a little in extreme,but ‘be transitions are so 
gradual and uuinterrupted as to be perfectly agreeable to Euros 
pean constiiulions,equally avoiding the uncertainty of the English 
climate and the oppressively continued heats of the southern states 
of America; perhaps it may nut be going too tar to say, few 
countries in the world are better calculated tor the recepuon of 
northern emigrants ; lying nearly in a parallel tine of laude 
with the middle states of America. [tis tree trom the effects 
ofthe north west early winds, which sweeping over these lakes 
in the winter, carry extreme cold to their utmost iimits, but on 
the contrary, the southerly Winds passing over them wo sume 
ner, bring refreshing breezes at the season when they are pare 
ticularly acceptable. 

The government closely resembles that of the United States, 
one of the freest in the world. The only material differences 
are, the appointwent of the governor, who possesses autho» 
rity to the dissolution of the provincial assemblies, who are ap- 
pointed by the people for the enactment of the laws, and the ese 
tablishment of a settled clergy, with whom the people cannot 
interfere ; itis also true, they are bot constrained to support 
them, as reserves of land are appropriated for their use. The 
prospect of a country possessing so Jarge a share of liberty 
mus! be consuling, particularly as ove may there enjoy it, 
Without being obiiged to tnrow off that attachment to the’ in- 
stitutions of the country he has been born and bred in, and 
which some individuals carry with them to the period of their 
Jaiest existence. 

Bui the most material advantage is the moral certainty, by 
industry and application, to secure a competence for yourself, 
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and independence for your children, and which can hardly be 
attained by the most fortunate ia the old countries of the 
world?) Auotier, and very important advantage, must not be 
Jost sight o', which ts that parents are relieved from all anxiety 
as to the number of their family, for in a country where every 
individual’s |cbuur is his sure support, the increase of a family 
is necessarily the promotion of its wealth, and hule or no anxe 
lety can be entertained fortheir furuie fate when every one 
ean obtain a freehold for himself, at little cost or expence, 
The important benefits of an immediate settlement are then 
evident, and the present unparalleled privileges which it offers 
shoul! be accepted, which at a future period may be denied, 
as is the case in the United St tes. 

There are no wild beasts in Canada of a ferocious nature; a 
few small bears that never attack but when pursue! ; and some 
wolves,who are daily decreasing; others of minor conse quence 
afford sport to the hunter. There is an abundance of deer, who 
afforded considerable assistance to the first settlers The wild tur 
key is now only found in the unsetiled parts, but plenty of phea- 
sanis, partridges, ond quails are to be scennear the farm-houses, 
Fhe Jakes afford a quantity and variety of fish, at almost all 
seasons. A great deal is salted down in the spring and summer 
for winter’s use, and proves a great resource in case of a scare 
city of meat, which is sometimes the casein a new seitlement, 
where itis absolutely necessary to preserve the stock for a 
foture period as well as for increase. Being accustomed to 
write only for amusement, little orderor regularity have been ob- 
served, but such information as was thought worth notice, has 
been thrown together as a hasty observation would enable me 


to obtain. 


Such is the modest apology of the writer, for which, as our 
readers will observe, there is little occasion, as the information 
the article contains is considerable, and demonstrates the aue 
thor to be a man of keen observation, and comprehensive ideas, 











LONDON NOVEMBER FASHIONS, 
From Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, Fashions, &c, 
BALL DRESS. 


A soft white satin slip, over which is worn a dress composed 
4 of white spouted gauze, The body, which is cut ex- 
tremely low all round the bust, is finished by a light quilling of 
blond, which stonds up round the bosom, and a fnll bow of 
ribband in the.centre of the breast, which bas an effeet at once 
tasteful and delicate. Long sleeve, composed of transparent 
gauze, which is striped with satin ; these stripes are byas, and 
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they are each ornamented in the middle of the arm witha pearl 
buiton: it is finished at bottom by a single fall of blond. 
Half sleeve, to correspoud with the body. The materials for 
the trimming ofthe skirt are extremely elegant and novel, 
The hair is dressed rather high behind. The front hair is 
parted on the forehead, and disposed in light loose ringlets on 
eaen side of the face. Head-dress, a fichu ala Marmotte, com- 
posed of rich blond and satin, and te d atthe side in a bow of 
the same materials. Bar rings and necklace pearl and topaz, 
Whnte satin slippers, and white kid gloves. 

Warkine Dress —Cambric muslin high dress, the lower 
part of the body made tuil, and the apper part, which is tight 
to the bust, composed entirely of rich work. A row of pointed 
work forms a narrow pelerine, which ts brought rather high on 
the bosom, and ends iu a point in front. The bottom of the 
skirt is finished by a deep flounce and heading, composed of 
the same material, which ts surmouated by a row of soft muslin 
bouffone let in at sinall distances from each other, Over this 
dress is woin a spencer, Compose d of © gros de. Naples, ornae 
mented with fisured buttons, which are interuuxed with a light, 
novel, and elegant trimwiong. ‘Tie sleeve, of a moderate width, 
is finished at the wrist, to correspond with the body, by 4 
double row of buttons and trimming intermixed. The epau- 
lette, of a vew and singulatly prety form, is edged with trim- 
ming, aod finished with buttons on the shoulder. Autumnal 
bonnet, the front rather large, and of a very becoming shape ; 
the crown low: it is tied under the chin by a large bow of 
ribband. Swansdown muff, lilac sandals, and pale lemon-colour 
kid gloves. 

From The Britis’. Lady’s Magazine. 

Mornine or Carriace Dress.—An opake robe of white 
jaconet wiusiv, mace with double cape ornaments, with rich 
needlework duwn the fronts aud round the skit; the sleeves 
long and tall, closed in at the wrist with sibbon, finished with 
afriil of fine needlework. Preach cap, composed of net and 
blond, richly ornamented with pipings of satin and blond. 
Limerick gigves, and kid shoes. 

Watkinoe Dress.—Blue satin spencer, over which is worn 
Qrich lugia saw! ; petticuet composed of fine India muslin, 
wotn a moderate walking Jength, ornamented at tbe bottom 
with a flounce of rich needlework, or point lace. A Leghorn 
bonnet, trimmed with a puffing ot satin and lace; the lning 
and strings to correspond. French shape is still the prevailing 
taste, ‘This bonnet ts worn with a cap of lace aad blond, orna- 
Mented wiih a roset to correspond with the trinming of the 
bonnet. Round the neck ts worn a filling oF Brussels luce ; gloves 
and shoes to correspond, 
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From La Belle Assemblee. 


CarriaGe Peuisse AND Bonnet.—Pelisse of the ca- 
cheuire manufacture ; the ground white, ornamented with a 
fine vermillion red. Bonoet of vermilion-coloured satin, em. 
bossed with straw, ornamented slightly with straw coloured rib- 
bands, wad syrmounted by a bouquet formed of a full blown 
damask rose and bads, with ears of ripe corn, This ornament 
is partially placed on one side ; the edge of the bonnet finished 
by bloud laid vn strait. This elegant pelisse is confined by'a 
vermilhon-coloured belt, with a gold and Ceylon ruby: bidtth,, 
or clasp.  Lyonese shaw! with a rich border of various colodrs, 
is often thrown over this dress. 

White kid half boots; Limerick gloves, and vermillion’ co: 
loured satin ridicule, with gold tassels and spring. Fuchs 
frilled with fine lace, and left open at the throat. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dr‘ss. 


The cachemire pelisse isan unrivalled carriage costtimey’ 
the ground of this manufacture when real is always of a creajt, 
or yellowish white ; he stripes of the borders, flowers, &e, 
vary io pattern and colour. Next in favour, under the 
bead of pelisses, is one of black velvet, the top of the sléeve 
finished in black satin with a kind of valve ornament, and two 
rows of sith buttons, finely wrought, adorn each side of the 
bust. Nexi is a velvet pelisse of a fine vermillion red, lined 
with white, and made quite plain. But nothing is reckoned 
more elegint for out-door cosiume than a black satin spenser 
Arich braiding is carried down the front, which finishes by a 
depending ornament, from which is suspended akiud of baté 
fon : the collar and back are also braided to correspond with 
the front. ‘The Chinese spenser of fine Burgundy satin, with 
embossments of natural flowers, still maintainsa decided pre- 
eminence at morning visits and in carriage airings, 

An elegant bonnet bas been lately invented, which is formed 
of velvet, richly embossed wih straw, in different patterns of 
flowers, siars, &c. ‘Theircolours vary, sccording to the taste 
and complexion of the wearer. Coloured or black chip,.boo- 
nets are much in favour for walking ; these are generally orna- 
ineuted with hollyhock blossoms, or large amaranths., »For 
the Casriege, a white satin bonuet, ornamented with ruby-goe 
Jyured satin, with a small piony and buds. pliced in front, ,is 
muc.a admired ; also when the weather is mild, a black trans- 
parent bonnet is seen, either for the carriage or for walking, 
with a plaid handkerchief tied carelessly rouud the crown, suf 
mounted by a beautiful bunch of the cotton flower. 

Cachewmire dresses promise to be very universal amongst 
the higher clasees; and a very pleasing subsiitui¢ has, beco 
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fabricated for those ladies who thite fashion with economy; 
which is the white bombsezeen. The end of autumn and ithe 
commencement of winter, generally leave a kind of interreghua 
in the article of gowns. A silk tissue robe Of white and sea. 
green is, however, much admired tor dinner parties, and is truly 
appropriate to the season ; it has a broad green satin flounce, 
a shade brighter, though darker than the flowers. finished by a 
narrow cordon of silk. The Claremont braces, forming at ouce 
a body and short sleeves, are much admired. 

Among the newest headd-dresses, in which are combined 
English simplicity and Parisian gaiety, are a variety of cor- 
aelies, which wre now becoming quite a national deshabille ; for 
this first is, La Cornette a la recluse, composed of striped gause 
and pale pink satin, a favourite head dress for the breakfast- 
table : a morning visiting cornette of the same materials, but 
wade more full and dressy : cornette for friendly dinner parties, 
styled, par excellence, the Claremont Cornette; thisis’ made of 
fine net, aod the caul ornamented by narrow rou/eaur of blue 
satin in escalops, and parted from the head-piece by a wreath 
of blue and white hyacinths, Evening head-dresses consist of 
Parisian caps of tul/e and rose-coloured satin, crowned with a 
garland of roses. ‘The Louvre hat of pink crape, surmounted 
with aplume of the same colour ; and an elegant blue hat 
toque, ornamented with large white beads, and rainbow fea- 
thers, 

Half-boots of fine plumb-coloured kid or glass blue, but- 
toned on one side with vinall buttons, are chiefly worn for 
walking ; for the carriage white kid half-boots, and white satin 
slippers for evening dress. 

Jewellery consists of opal, Ceylon ruby, diamonds, and 
Oriental pearls. 

The favourite colours are glass-blue, vermillion, and sea- 
green. 





Extract from the Charge to his Clergy, delivered last 
Summer by Dr. G. H. Law, Lord Bishop of Chester. 


OST honourable to you, most gratifying to me, is the 
mention, that there are few towns or even* villages 
throughout this large extent of country, in which the poor may 
not, unless wanting to themselves, procure their Bible and 
Prayer Book, and in which their children may not enjoy the 
blessing of a religions education, I say religions education, 
because, though a question may be raised, how far it be wise 
of useful to communicaie other kinds of instruction unto every 
one, and ty open wide the field of avicree, even to the very 
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lowest classes in society ; yet with regard to the diffusion of 
suund-teligious knowledge; upon this point there can be no 
doubt at all. The great \ruths of Christianity can never be 
imprinted on the mind of youth tov early or too deeply. Here 
knowledge invariably Jeads to content and virtue. Here in. 
struction cannot be misapplied ; cannot, by any perversion, be 
made the instrument of sia. 





ANECDOTE. 
sk E late Earl of Camden, about fifty years ago, when Lord 


Chief Justice, was upon a visitto Lord Dacre, his brother. 
in-law, at Alveley, in Essex, and had walked out with another 
gentleman, a very absent man, to the hill, no great distance 
from the house, where on the summit, by the road-side, were 
the parish stocks : be sat dowo upon them 5 and after a litle 
time asked his companion to open them; he had a imind to 
know what the punishment was ; this being done, the com- 
panion took a book from bis pocket, and sauntered sbout, un- 
tlhe forgot the Judge and his situation, and returned to Lord 
D.’s. When the Judge was tired, he tried, but found himself 
unequal, to open the stocks; and asked a countryman who 
soon after passed by to assist him, who saul, “ No, old gen- 
tleman, you was not set there for nothing ;” and left hii, until 
he was released by some of the servants of the house passing 
ihat way. Not long after, he presided ata trial, in which a 
charge was brought against a Magistrate for false imprisonment, 
and for setting in the stocks, The Counsel on the side of the 
Magistrate, in his reply, made very light of the “whole charge, 
aud particularly of setting in the stocks, which he said, every 
body knew was no punishment at all, The Chief Justice rose, 
and leaning over the bench, said, in a half whisper “ Brother, 
were you ever in the stocks ” “ No.” “ Then I have,” said the 
Judge ; “and L assure you, brother, it is no such trifle as you 
igpresent.” Lord Camden was a nobleman of great talents, 
and as a Judge highly distinguished for integiity and acute- 
ness. 


+ -__-- ——~— 


ALLOY OF PLATINUM AND GOLD. 
Ww? EN fused in equal parts by bulk, a bead was obtained 


so highly malleable, that it wasextended by a hawmer 
without separation at the edgea. Colour nearly the same as 
gold. When two paris of platinum were fused with ene of 
gold, the alloy proved brittle. 
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POETRY. 


THE MOSLEM 8RIDAL SONG. — acai 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 
Extracted from the Literary Gazette. 


err bk. is a radiance in the sky, 

A tush ot gold and purple dye. 

Nigot hogers in the west, the sun 

Fioats on the sea ; the day’s bepun. 

The wave slow sweliing tothe shore 
Gleains on the green like silver ore; 

The grove, the cloud, the mountain’s brow, 
Ave burning in the crimson glow ; 

Yet all is siience—till the gale 

Shakes its rich pinions froin the vale. 


It is alovely hour. Tho’ Heaven 

Had ne’er tu inan his partner given, 
That thing of beauty, tatal, fair, 
Bright, tickle, child of flame and air; 
Yer such an hour, such skies above, 
Such earth below, had taught him love. 


But there are sounds along the gale; 
Not murmurs of the grot or vale; 
Yet wild, yet sweet, as ever stole 

To soothe their twiiight wanderer’s soul. 
Tt comes frum yonder jasmine bower, 
From yonder mosque’s enamclied tower, 
From yonder harem’s root of gold, 
From yonder castle’s haughty hold; 
Oh strain of witchery! who ere 

"That heard thee, telt not joy was near? 
My soul shall in the grave be dim 

Ere it forgets that bridal hymn. 

* Twas such a morn, ’twas such a tone 
That woke me: visions! are vou gone! 


The flutes breathe high—the portals now 
Pour out the train, white veiled, like snow 
Upon its mountain summit spread, 

Its splendour beyond man’s rude tread; 

And vo’er their pomp, cmerging far 

The bride, like morning’s virgin star, 
And soon along the eve may swim 

The chorus of the bridal hymn; 

Again the brighe procession move 

To take the last, sweet veil from love. 

Then speed thee on, thou glorious sun! 
Swift rise—swift set—be bright—and done. 


HERMES, 
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GUY LUSIGNAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE MOSLEM BRIDAL SONG. 


| y= on that bed, the fetter hung 
Ahbove—the mat across it flung ; 
‘There sieeps a slave the last, long sleep! 
That eye within its socket deep, 

That failen nostril, lip like stone, 

Tell that he’s clay, dust, air—is gone! 
This was some cutcast, sent in scorn 
Among life’s stragglers—to be born— 

A thing, to totter on a slave, 

Till chance unloosed him for the grave! 


- 


He was a king! aye come, and gaze 
On the old man! ‘J here lived a blaze 
Of glovy in the eye-ball hid 

Beneath the pall of that dark lid; 
There sate upon that pallid brow 

A crown! but earth no more shall know 
The lustre of thy diadem. 

City of God! Jerusalem! 

His life was splendid tuil; he bound 
No roses in the golden round; 

His hands are scarred; not ali the stain 
Of fetters, Ascalon’s red plain, 

The Mostem’s mother how! can tell, 
Betore whose Jance her first-born fell: 
And thicker scais are on his breast, 
But lift not now that peasant vest ; 

Be reverent to the oid, the brave, 

The champion of the Saviour’s grave; 
Yet he had joy betore he died— 

One bright, swift glcam of love and pride. 
Like visions sent to yild the ploom, 
Fre the pale martyr met the tomh, 

He saw his royal infaots —felt 

‘The warrior and the beauty melt 

In brs weak arms;—carth had no more; 
Blessing he died—his course was o'er. 


PULCI. 








TO ROSA. 


HIS aching head shall find repose, 
On woiman’s panting breast, 
And with my head all earth-bora woes, 
Shail lull themselves to rest. 
Then tell me not the laughing bowl 
Wiil banish every care, 
To wirth in vain | rouse myself— 
If Resa be not there, 


Oh! tell me not that I mast own 
The crowded banquet dear, 

For feeling whispers I’m alone, 
When Rosa is not near; 

But grac’d with her, the wildest scene 
Kise desolate, is fair; 

And what would Paradise have been, 

Had woman oot been thercl 












































